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SOME CO-OPERATING CAUSES OF NEGRO 
LYNCHING. 

BY HENDERSON M. SOMERVILLE, FORMERLY ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 



Columns have been written on the subject of lynching, by all 
sorts of people, expressing a variety of conflicting views. 

The recent letter of President Eoosevelt to Governor Durbin, 
of Indiana, alludes to the peculiarly hideous form so often taken 
by mob violence when colored men are its victims, " on which 
occasion," the writer observes, " the mob seem to lay most weight 
not on the crime, but on the color of the criminal." 

No one can successfully justify the practice of lynching either 
white or black men. Yet the practice is one which varies, in the 
viciousness and barbarity of its features, according to the charac- 
ter of the crime to be expiated and the mode of its expiation. 
Hanging and shooting are bad enough; but burning, torture and 
mutilation are inexcusable, barbarous and without the shadow of 
apology. The sentiment of the best men in the South, including 
that of ex-slaveholders, is outspoken in denunciation of the prac- 
tice, as shown constantly in executive messages, addresses before 
bar associations, journalistic essays, and sermons in the pulpits. 
The letter of the President will accomplish much in supporting 
this growing public sentiment upholding " the majesty of the 
law." 

Why, then, it may be inquired, is this species of mob law so 
frequently resorted to, whether in Texas or Vermont, Alabama 
or Indiana, Mississippi or Illinois, Georgia or Delaware, South 
Carolina or New Jersey, or, as recently, in the distant State of 
Washington. 

The celebrated Vigilance Committees of California, which in 
1849 took the law into their own hands, trying, convicting and 
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executing many alleged criminals, were mere lynching mobs. So 
were the citizens of New Orleans, who rose in their wrath a few 
years ago and, for self -protection, stamped out the nefarious clan 
known as the Italian Mafia, by hanging its prominent promoters, 
after a jury had failed, from sheer cowardice, to convict and 
consign them to the gallows. Still less justifiable, perhaps, was 
the action of the white mob which, in Colonial days, burned and 
hanged a score or more of black men in the streets of New York 
city, under the alleged suspicion of a smouldering insurrection, 
which the calmer judgment of historians now condemns as hav- 
ing been entirely unfounded. Apologies have been offered for 
these violations of law, which, even if insufficient, deserve serious 
attention. 

These were instances of volcanic and passionate outbursts of 
large communities, approximately whole peoples, who, as observed 
by Edmund Burke in reference to the American revolutionists, 
could not be made the subjects of criminal indictment. In this re- 
spect they differ from the smaller mobs which are now accustomed 
to rescue criminals from the custody of sheriffs and summarily 
lynch them. It is interesting to inquire impartially as to the 
co-operating factors which have led to this alarming evil. The 
writer has given close study to this subject during a professional 
and judicial career in the State of Alabama of some thirty years, 
and has noted some facts to which little attention seems to have 
been paid in the controversial discussions of the press. 

It is true that most of the lynchings in the South have been 
of negroes, and a partisan press has sought to pervert this fact 
to the political and moral disadvantage of that section, without 
making allowance for the vast black population of the Southern 
States, reported by the last census to be about 8,000,000. The 
recent lynchings and persecution of negroes in several of the 
Northern and Western States, however, show human nature to be 
quite similar in all sections, when under the same provocation 
or excitement. 

A plausible apology often urged for these anarchistic proced- 
ures is the tardiness of the law in bringing criminals to justice. 
This is caused by too infrequent terms of the trial courts, and 
the legal duty imposed on the higher courts of reversing convic- 
tions for technical errors of law, either in the admission of il- 
legal evidence or in giving improper charges to the juries at the 
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nisi prius trials. A popular distrust is thus created of the estab- 
lished machinery of criminal procedure. These defects are 
capable of being remedied, as was recently proved in Alabama. 
The new constitution adopted in that State two years ago, and 
the legislation carrying it into effect, have produced a decided 
improvement in this particular. The Governor is authorized to 
call special terms for the speedy trial of criminals, including 
lynchers, and to summarily remove sheriffs from office for negli- 
gent failure to afford protection to defendants in their custody. 
The result is, that there have recently been few, if any, cases of 
mob violence in that State, and public opinion is rapidly crystal- 
lizing in favor of a more vigorous maintenance of law and order. 
Governor Jelks, in a message to the Alabama Legislature, a few 
days ago, calls attention to the gratifying fact that only one in- 
stance of mob violence had occurred in that State during the past 
year. 

There are other co-operating causes, however, productive of 
these popular outbreaks, of greater potency than mere procras- 
tination in the administration of justice by the courts. Among 
these we cannot ignore the existence of racial differences and 
prejudices which are as indelible as the mark of Cain or the 
ancient curse of Ham. This force has asserted itself the world 
over, in bloody massacres, as of the Chinese in California, and 
of the Jews in Bussia and Bulgaria. It is known that the 
Ethiopians were accustomed to paint the devil white. Stanley, 
the African explorer, narrates that his negro guide in a certain 
journey removed himself to the windward side of his white em- 
ployer, giving as an excuse that the negroes of Africa objected to 
the odor of the white man's person. So-called " coon songs " are 
no less popular in New York and Chicago than in New Orleans 
and Charleston. The white men in our navy are protesting 
against being made to mess with the blacks. The name of no 
colored person has ever appeared in the roster of the so-called 
" Four Hundred " ; nor do we hear of the color line being ignored 
at the "grand balls" of society. This prejudice, deemed by 
many to be unreasonable, is a force that must be reckoned with, 
nevertheless, in the solution of all race problems. It cannot be 
annihilated or destroyed by the device of legislative enactments. 
It may be measurably modified in due course of time, by the in- 
vocation of reason, the advance of education, the cultivation of 
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a sense of justice, and an appeal to the light of Heaven afforded 
by the Beatitudes. 

It has been long observed that the crime for which most of 
these lynchings occur in the South is the forcible violation of 
white women by negroes, or attempts to perpetrate this most 
diabolical of all crimes. There are only some six or eight States 
in which this offence is made legally punishable by death; and 
Alabama is one of these. It is a curious fact that few or no 
crimes of this character occur in those portions of the South 
which are known as the Black Belt, where the negro population 
numerically predominates in a large ratio. In these sections, the 
negro vote has been eliminated as a controlling political factor, 
such as it was in the dark era of reconstruction and carpet-bag 
rule. This is admitted to have been an illegal and corrupt pro- 
cedure; nevertheless, it is often justified as the only alternative 
to the self-expatriation and coerced abandonment of their homes 
by the impoverished Southerners who had lost all but their honor 
in the lottery of a civil war. They felt that the wholesale en- 
franchisement of the ignorant and servile negro, by the enact- 
ment of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, had been accomplished by partisan politicians 
as a vindictive act of punishment for attempted secession. It had 
been urged by Charles Sumner as a device to elevate the emanci- 
pated slaves in all respects to a level in the State with their 
former masters. The empty forms of law, imposed by conquering 
bayonets, could not thus be permitted to drive the landowners 
from their homes as refugees, in rags and financial ruin, as had 
so often happened in Europe to the unfortunate Jews. Hence 
the drastic relief sought by the South in the recent introduction 
of educational and property qualifications for the right of suf- 
frage in various State constitutions; which the impartial his- 
torians of the future will fully vindicate as an attempt to rescue 
Southern civilization from the peril of a ruinous fate and from 
the barbarism of a mistaken political policy. 

It has often been stated that no such crimes were perpetrated 
during the era of slavery, not even during the Civil War, when the 
white women of the cotton States were left comparatively unpro- 
tected. The localities where these heinous crimes occur are, almost 
invariably, those in which the negro holds the balance of political 
power, or where his unsuppressed vote is honestly counted and 
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ardently solicited as of value in doubtful contests between politi- 
cal parties or warring factions of the same party. In such in- 
stances, as a voter he is coddled, petted and magnified, and his 
exercise of the right of suffrage becomes a vendible article, lead- 
ing to the corruption not only of the ballot, but equally of the 
public morals. The close and impartial observer will find a veri- 
fication of this view in the political exaltation of the negro con- 
tingent in the States of Indiana and Illinois, and other States 
where they hold the balance of power in all elections between the 
two leading political parties of this country. Political equality 
breeds ambition for social equality, with its train of evils which 
no one can understand or fully appreciate who has not lived in 
the midst of these unfortunate derelicts of Pate and of Nature. 
The negro thus asserts himself, and his sense of his own impor- 
tance, which was quiescent and pacific so long as he was kept in 
political and social subordination, becomes often offensively and 
insolently inflated. 

The disturbing effect of President Roosevelt's attitude toward 
the negro can never be adequately estimated, in its retardation 
of the solution of the race problem which is staggering American 
statesmanship. The appointment of the negro Crum as Collector 
of Customs at the port of Charleston, in opposition to the known 
sentiment even of the Republican Senate, and other like Presi- 
dential policies, produced great excitement in the South, and 
reopened the wounds of race prejudices which were gradually 
being allayed. These issues were made paramount in the recent 
Democratic primaries in the State of Mississippi, where a most 
exciting election was held. The result was the nomination of a 
candidate for Governor who avowedly tolerated negro lynching 
and strenuously opposed the policy of negro education. As the 
New York Sun well said: "This means a deeper barbarism for 
the Mississippi negroes, a greater danger for the Mississippi 
whites." The over-zealous friends of the negro thus become 
practically his worst enemies. 

No such lamentable reaction has yet shown itself in Alabama 
or any of the other Southern States, except through the criti- 
cisms of the press. 

Yet, in defiance of these facts, some crude and fanatical views 
emanate from the pulpit, the press, and the hustings of the North- 
ern and Western States. For example, a Chicago critic of Booker 
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T. Washington, whom every white man in Alabama esteems, 
asserts that many lynchings are to be laid at the door of this 
great benefactor of his race, because he " teaches the colored 
people that they are only fit for menial positions" — in other 
words, because he thinks his race can be more useful grubbing 
at the roots of, corn and cotton than at the roots of irregular 
Greek verbs, or are better fitted to follow the respectable trade 
known to have been the vocation of Joseph, the genealogical 
father of Christ, than to learn to scan the Odes of Horace and 
the Georgics of Virgil. Centuries ago it was an essential part 
of the education of every Jewish lad to learn some useful trade. 
Those theorists who persistently combat the idea that the average 
negro is best fitted for industrial education and manual labor, 
are not only warring against the decrees of Nature, but are re- 
tarding the black man's advancement on the only path along 
which his talents, dwarfed by centuries of slavery, afford him 
any light of hope. Such views are founded no less in ignorance 
than in fanaticism, and may be discarded as absurd. Of like 
character, but more culpable, was the riotous interference with 
the recent address of Booker T. Washington at Boston, which was 
deliberately and maliciously engineered by certain negro fanatics, 
who have since, fortunately, been brought to the bar of justice, 
and properly punished by the courts of that State which was the 
first of American commonwealths to announce in its Constitution 
that her people founded " a government of laws and not of men." 

There is no offence in the dark calendar of crimes more de- 
serving of death than rape. An American missionary asserts that, 
even among the inhabitants of Africa, it is punished by incon- 
ceivable methods of torture. Its diabolism is aggravated by the 
relative inequality, in refinement and social status, of a brutal 
perpetrator and a cultivated victim. In comparison with it the 
act of murder would be righteousness. 

While there is strictly no legal or moral excuse for not letting 
the law take its course in cases of this kind, there is one phase 
of the matter commonly overlooked, which mitigates, if it fails to 
excuse, this practice of summary punishment. This is the terror 
of the ordeal through which a modest and virtuous woman must 
pass in being subjected to examination as a witness on the stand, 
in detailing the humiliating incidents attending the perpetration 
cf the atrocious crime. In the Southern courts, by uninterrupted 
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custom, justice is administered publicly in the presence of large 
crowds of persons who are in attendance at the trial. The better 
practice, in such cases, would no doubt be to clear the court-room 
of all persons except the presiding judge, the litigants, the jurors, 
witnesses, and members of the Bar; but custom has never sanc- 
tioned this course in the Southern States. I once witnessed in an 
Alabama court the trial of a negro boy nineteen years old for 
assault on a modest little girl of eight years. Her examination 
excited the painful sympathy of every one present, and while 
legally necessary it was pitiful and cruel. The defendant was 
brought to speedy and condign punishment, without the assist- 
ance of a mob. 

There are scores of cases where the mob's course of action is in- 
duced by this consideration as the chief and inspiring motive. It 
is here suggested by a Southern-born man, as an apology often 
urged by his people for a practice which he does not seek to 
justify. It must be admitted by every intelligent citizen that 
mob violence, in every form, which treads under its ruthless and 
bloody feet the law of the land, for the maintenance of which all 
just governments are instituted, is a species of anarchy, which 
assassinates its victims and " stabs the law." It is equally con- 
demned by the stern voice of the Decalogue and the gentler 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. In its ultimate solution, 
however, the " diamond pen of history " must treat this exciting 
subject in a non-partisan and unsectional spirit. " Audi alteram 
partem " is the true voice of reason in all discussion. 

Henderson M. Somerville. 



